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solved his Parliament," he always said, " I would have
marched down to support it," and in view of his subse-
quent conduct there is every reason to believe he meant
what he said. But Eichard had pusillanimously thrown
up the game before his friend could help him, and Monk
was not a man to plunge his country into civil war in
such a hopeless cause. And so when his kinsman Cornet
Monk arrived from Ireland on a special mission from
Henry Cromwell he found he was too late.

The first act of the restored "Bump" was one of the
last importance. In their eagerness to get control over
the army they insisted on every officer receiving his com-
mission from themselves at the hands of the Speaker.
Monk accepted a new commission with the rest, and from
that moment he was as devoted a servant to Parliament
as ever he had been to Cromwell; but, unlike Cromwell,
the new Government committed the folly of not trusting
him. The Council of State immediately set to work to
fill his army with their own nominees. Monk protested,
and refused to permit the new men to act without the
Speaker's commission. Fortunately public business was
so disturbed in London that most of these commissions
neVer arrived.

To the Government's distrust Monk replied with con-
tempt. His despatches at this time are curt and per-
emptory. He obviously detested the new state of things,
and acquiesced in it only because it staved off the evil
day he dreaded when he would be dragged, sword in hand,
into the miserable political struggle which he had hither-
to so successfully avoided. He sullenly did his duty, and
that was all. He informed the Government of Royalist
movements as regularly as ever, and engaged as activelyid want to seearnt when          l>,
